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ABSTRACT 


U.S.  ARMY  DECEPTION  PLANNING  AT  THE  OPERATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  WAR 
by  MAJ  Philip  S.  Thomi^on,  USA,  45  pages. 

This  monograph  discusses  operational  deception  planning  in  the  U.S.  Army  . 
A  common  misconception  is  that  modem  technology  predudra  effective 
deception  above  the  tactical  level.  Technology  such  as  satellite  surveillance  may 
inaease  the  dfficutty  of  operational  deception  planning,  but  it  does  not  obviate 
tfte  need  for  such  planning.  Too  frequently,  however,  deception  plans  are 
constructed  as  afterthoughts  to  the  overall  operations  plan.  As  a  result,  they  are 
frequently  unrealistic  and  ineffective,  in  that  light,  this  monog-aph  examines 
de<^tion  at  the  operational  level  of  war  and  proposes  recommendations  to 
effectively  plan  deception  at  that  lav^. 

The  monog^  first  examines  the  deception  theories  of  Sun  Tzu,  Carl  von 
Clausewitz,  and  Basil  Henry  Liddell  Hart.  Next,  the  monog'aph  uses  history  to 
determine  which  of  these  theories,  if  any.  are  evident  in  previous  campaigns. 

This  paper  studies  Napoleon's  use  of  the  reserve  cavalry  corps  during  the  Ulm 
campaign  in  1605,  Operation  Mincemeat  (Sicily  1943),  Operation  Fortitude 
(Namandy  1944),  and  the  Egyptian  Army  crossing  the  Suez  canal  in  1973.  The 
monogaph  then  scrutinizes  current  U.S.  /V'my  deception  doctrine  in  order  to 
establish  the  baseline  of  our  deception  planning. 

The  conclusions  show  that  current  U.S.  Army  deception  doctrine  contains 
valuable  lessons  from  both  theory  and  hist^.  Our  doctrine  reco^izes  the  value 
of  deception  at  the  operational  level.  Adcftionally.  the  U.S.  Army  is  taking  steps 
to  intents  deception  and  operations  plans.  Army  skepticism  concerning 
deception  at  the  operational  level  is  the  real  problem.  This  paper  proposes 
recommendations  to  enhance  the  planning  and  execution  of  operational 
deception.  These  recommendations  may  help  overcome  the  d^btful  attitude  of 
commanders  and  enable  the  army  to  make  better  use  of  the  valuable  resource  of 
operational  deception. 
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INTRODUCTLOM 

Dawn.  The  first  rays  of  light  streamed  over  the  mountains.  Momentarily,  the 
sun's  strength  would  inaease  and  warm  the  soldiers  chilled  by  the  cool  night  air 
of  the  desert.  The  previous  evening,  their  commander  assembled  these  five 
thousand  men  and  ordered  them  to  set  up  an  antixish  beNnd  the  dty  of  Ai.  Now. 
as  die  sun  rose  over  the  Negev  desert,  the  soldiers  removed  their  doaks  and 
prepared  for  battle.  To  the  north  of  Ai  lay  a  valley,  beyond  which  Joshua 
assembled  the  remaining  twenty  five  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Israelite  Army.  His 
battle  plan  was  simple: 

I  and  all  those  with  me  will  advance  on  the  dty,  and  when  the  men 
come  out  against  us,  as  they  did  before,  we  will  flee  from  them.  They 
win  pursue  us  und  we  have  lured  them  away  from  the  dty,  for  they  will 
say.  They  are  running  away  from  us  as  they  dkl  before.'  So  when  we 
flee  from  them,  you  (the  five  thousand)  are  to  rise  up  from  ambush  and 
take  the  dty.  1 

Watching  his  opponents  march  out  of  the  valley,  the  King  of  Ai  formed  his  troops 
for  the  destruction  of  Israel.  As  the  sokiers  of  Ai  marched  out  of  the  dty,  Joshua's 
men  slowiy  wHhdew  and  then  fled  toward  the  desert. 

After  being  sigialled  by  Joshua,  the  ambush  force  west  of  Ai  left  its  hide 
position  and  quickly  captured  the  undefended  stronghold.  The  King  of  Ai 
realized  that  he  had  been  duped,  yet  he  was  powerless  to  save  his  dty.  The 
Israelite  Army  counter-marched  and  attacked  its  pursuers,  now  trapped  between 
two  forces.  The  dty  and  army  of  Ai  were  destroyed.^ 

Joshua's  stratagem-history's  first  recorded  deception  plan-succeeded.  By 
achieving  his  operational  objectives,  Jericho  and  Ai.  Joshua  laid  the  foundation 
for  attaining  his  strategic  goal,  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Succeecfng  generations 
have  found  deception  equally  useful. 

The  use  of  deception  to  achieve  operational  ends  remains  viable  today.  In  an 
age  of  satellite  technology,  however,  the  question  arises;  How  can  the  U.S. 
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Army's  operationai  decaption  planning  be  enhanced  to  improve  its  chances  for 
successful  execution?  Has  deception  at  the  operationai  level  of  war  become  too 
problematic  and  resource  intensive  to  be  worthwhile?  Techndogy  may  inaease 
the  dfficuity  of  operational  deception  planning,  but  it  does  not  obviate  the  need 
for  such  plarawig.  Few  planners  argue  the  tabw  of  deception-only  that  it  is  too 
(Ukdt  at  the  operational  level  of  war.  This  monograph  will  examine  operational 
deception  and  propose  recommendations  to  make  its  planning  less  cffficult.  I  will 
evaluate  U.S.  Army  operational  deception  planning  by  using  the  foHowing 
criteria: 

A.  Does  the  planning  process  employ  centralized  control  and 
coorcfnation? 

6.  Is  preparation  thorough? 

C.  Is  the  deception  plan  logical? 

0.  Does  the  plan  confirm  suspicions  already  present  in  the  enemy's 

mmd? 

E.  Does  the  deception  plan  target  the  enemy  decision  maker? 

F.  Is  security  maintained  during  the  planning  process? 

Doctrine  is  derived  from  theory;  therefore,  a  survey  of  the  works  of  prominent 
theorists  offers  a  suitable  starting  point  for  this  study.  The  monog^  will 
examine  deception  theories  espoused  by  Sun  Tzu,  Cart  von  Ctausewitz.  and 
Basil  Henry  Liddeil  Hart.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  which  theoretical 
deception  prindpies  are  reflected  in  our  curent  doctrine  and  which,  if 
incorporated,  could  prove  beneficial  to  our  planning  process. 

History  offers  vahjable  insight  into  the  deception  plans  of  past  battlefield 
commanders  and  their  applicability  to  future  crises.  TNs  paper  will  study 
Napoleon's  use  of  deception  in  the  Dim  campaigi.  1805;  Operation  Mincemeat 
in  Sidly,  1943;  Operation  Fortitude  at  Normaidy,  1944;  and  the  Egyptian  Army 
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aossing  the  Suez  canal  in  1973.  Althou^  deception  planning  was  employed  in 
recent  operations  such  as  Just  Cause  and  the  Iran  -  Iraq  war,  the  information 
remains  classified  and  will  not  be  exammed  in  this  monog^. 

Cun^ent  U.S.  Army  doctrine  will  be  scrutinized  to  determine  how  operational 
deception  is  currently  planned.  We  will  concentrate  on  FM  90-2,  Battlefield 
Deception,  as  the  baseline  of  our  deception  doctrine.  FM  1005,  Operations,  as 
the  U.S.  Army's  doctrine  for  the  conduct  of  war.  wiN  also  be  studied.  Curently, 
there  is  no  joint  deception  doctrine.  Joint  CNefs  of  Staff  Publication  (JCS  PUB) 
3-56,  Deception  Operauons.  is  planned,  but  not  presently  under  development. 

Many  analysts  ag'ee  that  operational  deception,  while  dfficuit,  is  still  viable  if 
thoughtfuliy  planned.  The  requirements  for  operational  deception  planning  wilt 
be  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  Michael  Handel,  Dennis  Wheatiey,  Charles 
Cruickshank,  and  Michael  Dewar,  it  should  be  noted  that  each  of  these  men  has 
either  participated  in  the  planning  of  operational  deception  ckring  wartime  or  has 
conducted  extensive  study  on  the  subject. 

Having  studied  deception  through  theory,  history,  amd  doctrine,  this  essay 
wHI  propose  recommendations  to  enhance  deception  planning  at  the  operational 
level  of  war.  Joshua's  sTatagem  at  Ai  was  brilfiant,  simple,  and  effective.  Our 
own  deception  planning  can  be  equally  successful. 
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ALOQKATTHEORY 

Theory,  by  definition,  is  speculation  3  It  is  a  set  of  hypotheses  developed  fa 
a  specific  study  or  environment,  although  its  applications  are  sometimes  valid  fa 
otha  studies.  Many  theaetical  tenets  are  reflected  m  oa  current  deception 
doctrine;  others,  If  sKorporated.  could  prove  beneficial. 

Historians  have  long  questioned  the  existence  of  Sun  Tzu  and  the  authorship 
of  The  Art  of  War.  Did  Sun  Tzu  actuary  live?  Was  he  a  sophist,  in  the  pason  of  a 
strategist,  who  roamed  China  in  search  of  patronage?  If  so,  did  he  write  The  Art 
of  Wa?  These  questions.  Tike  similar  ones  concerning  William  Shakespeae,  will 
probably  neva  be  answaed  to  everyone's  satisfaction.  Of  significance  is  that, 
regardless  of  authorsNp,  the  adages  contained  in  The  Art  of  War  are  as  relevant 
today  as  they  wae  2500  years  ago.  In  this  century  alone,  the  principles  (rf  Sun 
Tzu  wae  effectively  practiced  by  Mao  Tse-tung  aid  Ho  Chi  Minh,  to  name  but 
two. 

To  Sun  Tzu,  deception  was  the  foundation  fa  afl  warfae  because  it  facilitated 
the  enemy's  demise  without  battle.^  Mao.  inadequately  manned  and  equipped 
in  his  struggle  against  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  also  emphasized  the  value  of 
deception.  ^  Deception  is  made  possible  by  effective  intelligence.  The  concept  is 
to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  Initiative  by  Ndng  your  size,  cfspositions.  and 
intentions.  Successful  deception,  accacfng  to  Sun  Tzu,  depended  on  mastering 
the  techniques  of  simulation  and  dissimulation.^  He  stated  that  "although  the 
enemy  be  numaous,  if  he  does  not  know  my  mHitary  situation,  I  can  always  make 
Nm  agently  attend  to  Ns  own  preparations  so  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  pioi  to 
fi^t  me.”7  AH  planning  begins  with  oi  analysis  of  the  enemy.  An  oidea 
picture  of  the  enemy  situation  faces  a  commanda  to  react  to  enemy  activity 
instead  of  planning  operations  to  seize  the  initiative.  Mao  agued  that,  in  adcition 
to  making  a  commanda  react  to  enemy  designs,  deception  leads  him  to  make 
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unwise  decisions  and  take  erroneous  actions.^  The  cor)cepts  of  denying  the 
initiative  and  aeating  a  state  of  uncertainty  in  the  enemy's  mind  are  ideas  that 
imply  centrafized  control  and  coordnation. 

Uncertainty  is  aeated  when  the  enemy  doubts  your  intentions.  A  unit's 
intentions  are  the  restA  of  a  coorcinated  campaigt  plan  based  on  the 
commander's  intent  or  purpose.  Centrakzed  control  and  coordmation  are 
essential  because  a  deception  plan  requires  mult4)le  organizations  for  proper 
execution.  The  result  of  such  centralized  control  and  coordmation  is  the  ability 
'Wten  near,  (to)  make  it  appear  that  you  are  far  away;  when  far  away,  that  you 
are  near.'^  To  be  effective,  such  movement  requires  synchronization  and 
integ'ation  of  both  the  operations  plan  and  the  deception  plan.^^  This  again 
necessitates  cenfraiized  control  and  coordmation. 

Having  devised  a  control  apparatus  for  the  deception  plan,  Sun  Tzu 
continued  Ns  discussion  of  planning  stratagem.  ‘Know  the  enemy  and  know 
yoirself ;  in  a  hunded  battles  you  will  never  be  in  perii.’l  1  inteffigence  of  tNs 
nature  comes  from  thorough  preparation.  The  deception  plan  cannot  be 
developed  as  an  ancillary  operation,  nor  can  it  be  aeated  far  its  own  sake 
without  any  operationai  purpose.  It  requires,  as  Sun  Tzu  understood,  the  same 
meticuious  preparation  as  any  other  portion  of  a  campaign  pitm. 

Part  of  the  preparation  includes  the  target  of  the  deception,  the  individual  that 
the  deception  plan  is  intended  to  deceive.  Sun  Tzu  left  no  doubt  that  the  target 
should  be  the  enemy  commander  a  decision  maker.  It  is  necessary  to  disrupt 
the  decision  maker's  thought  process  and  face  him  to  doubt  his  preferred  coase 
of  action.l^  No  otha  individual  is  capable  of  redrecting  policy. 

Afta  detaminffYg  the  deception  target.  Sun  Tzu  turned  to  the  means  available 
to  implement  deception.  Sun  Tzu  encouraged  the  deceiva  to  fosta  disunity  in 
the  enemy  camp  and  disrupt  enemy  sdliances.13  He  firtha  advocated  the  use  of 
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secret  agents  'tne  purpose  of  fostering  cfstrust  among  allies. Another 
method  suggested  by  Sun  Tzu  was  to  confirm  suspicions  already  present  in  the 
fTkem/s  mind.  This  was  the  method  used  frst  by  Joshua  at  Ai.  Sun  Tzu 
emphasized  the  importance  of  this  tenet  by  writing.  ”now  the  crux  of  mitary 
operations  ies  in  the  pretence  of  accommodating  one's  seif  to  the  designs  of  the 
enemy.'''l5  He  dearly  understood  the  potential  gem  to  be  derived  from  inflating 
the  ego  of  the  enemy  commander.  When  supremely  overconfident,  the  enemy  is 
less  likely  to  pay  meticulous  attention  to  detail  and  more  likely  to  commit  a  rash 
act. 

Cocrdvuition,  preparation,  and  targeting  are  dependent  on  security.  Security 
^es  a  commander  freedom  of  maneuver  and  allows  the  enemy  to  be  defeated 
in  detail.  1 6  Security  encompassed  the  entirety  of  Sun  Tzu's  deception  planning. 
Deception  to  Sun  Tzu  was  far  more  thm  an  auxiliary  operation.  "Seaet 
operations  are  essential  in  war;  upon  them  the  army  relies  to  make  its  every 
move.*17  Over  two  mWennium  later,  a  British  theorist  echoed  maiy  of  the  same 
ideas. 

Basil  Henry  Liddell  Hart  was  a  military  critic  whose  inteliectual  maturation 
was  profoundly  shaped  by  the  devastation  of  World  War  I.  He  ag’eed  with  many 
of  Sun  Tzu's  tenets  for  effective  deception  planning  and  used  history  to  butfress 
Ns  argument. 

Central  to  LiddeA  Harfs  deception  theories  were  the  concepts  of  denying  the 
enemy  his  freedom  of  action  and  confusmg  tt)e  enemy  decision  maker.  These, 
he  felt,  were  psychological  elements  that  would  deprive  the  enemy  of  the 
initiative.  The  desired  effect  was  the  disruption  of  the  enemy's  plans  and  the 
dislocation  of  Ns  froop  dispositions.  Dislocation  of  an  opponents  dsposition 
is  accomplished  by  the  integ^don  of  deception  into  the  operations  plan, 
integrated  planning  and  synchroNzed  execution  are  the  products  of  centraKzed 
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control  and  coadnation.  In  this  area.  LiddeU  Hart  mimicked  Sun  Tzu.  He  also 
ag'eed  with  Sun  Tzu  concerning  two  other  aspects  of  deception. 

In  LiddeN  Harfs  mind,  deception  must  be  targeted  at  the  enemy 
commander.  20  it  js  the  commander  who  deterinines  unit  dispositions  and 
envisions  the  theater  of  operations.  The  commsmder  develops  a  mental  picture 
of  Ikies  of  operation  and  support.  He  also  determines  his  units  acceptable  level 
of  risk  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  that  risk.  Given  Liddell  Harts  emphasis 
on  dislocating  enemy  dispositions,  it  follows  that  the  deception  target  is  the 
incfvidual  best  positioned  to  affect  dislocation. 

The  other  area  where  Liddeli  Hart  ageed  with  Sun  Tzu  was  that  of 
confirming  the  enemy's  preconceived  notions.  Liddefl  Hart  illusfrated  this  by 
recounting  Germany's  shocking  Ardennes  offensive  in  1944.  He  noted  that  the 
Germans  successfully  slowed  the  Allied  advance  during  the  autumn  of  1944. 

This  should  have  given  the  Alfies  pause  to  consider  the  likelihood  of  a  German 
offensive.  Expectations  of  quick  victory  influenced  Allied  planning,  which  did  not 
seriously  consider  the  possibility  of  a  German  counter-offensive.  The  Germans 
succeeded  in  reinforcing  the  Allied  notion  that  an  enemy  assault  was  highly 
unlikely.  They  further  succeeded  in  attacking  in  the  area  least  expected  by  the 
Allies.  21 

In  some  aspects,  Liddell  Hart  went  beyond  Sun  Tzu.  He  understood  that  for 
deception  to  influence  the  enemy  commander,  it  must  go  beyond  reinforcing  his 
suspicions.  The  plan  must  also  be  logical.  It  must  contain  enough  truth  to  be 
believable.  22 

Liddefl  Hart  advocated  the  use  of  alternative  objectives  as  a  means  of 
influendrg  enemy  dispositions.23  He  recognized  that  the  operations  planning 
process  entailed  the  development  of  multiple  courses  of  action,  as  wefl  as 
branches  to  account  for  the  friction  inherent  in  war.  Liddell  Hart  reasoned  that 
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since  the  branches  were  already  developed,  why  not  use  one  of  them  as  the 
deception  plan? 

Although  many  tenets  of  Sun  Tzu  and  LiddeV  Hart  are  similar,  they  diverge 
from  each  other  on  the  following  point:  Sun  Tzu  felt  that  "...war  is  based  on 
decepuon”  24,  whereas  Liddefl  Hart  declared  that  "...time  and  surprise  are  the  two 
most  vital  elements  of  war."2S  This  view  does  not  confradkt  Sun  Tzu;  rather,  it 
reflects  Liddell  Harf s  position  that  deception  is  a  subset  of  a  g’eater  entity,  that  of 
surprize. 

The  value  of  surprize  was  but  one  of  many  areas  of  disageement  between 
LiddeU  Hart  and  the  writings  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz,  a  military  theorist  from  the 
Nsyoleonic  era.  Because  the  ideas  of  Carl  von  Clausewitz  are  reflected,  to  a 
large  degee,  in  the  U.S.  Army’s  wartime  doctrine,  it  is  important  to  examine  his 
tenets  concerning  deception,  in  On  War.  Clausewitz  ackfresses  the  subject  of 
deception  in  his  discussion  of  surprize.  Although  he  believes  that  surprize  is 
fundamental  to  all  operations.  Clausewitz  declares  that  "surprise  can  rarely  be 
outstandNig^  successful.  Basically  surprise  is  a  tactical  device... cases  in  which 
such  surprises  led  to  major  results  are  very  rare."2^  To  Clausewitz.  surprize  is 
important,  but  a  plan's  success  should  not  be  based  on  it  because  there  are  too 
many  variables.  The  concept  of  friction  would  prevent  surprize,  like  other 
components  of  a  plan,  from  being  executed  as  designed. 

Clausewitz*  suspicion  of  surprize  earned  over  to  Ns  thoughts  on  deception. 
He  felt  that  deception  was  too  timely,  too  costly  and  should  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

To  prepare  a  sham  action  with  sufficient  thorou^ess  to  impress  an 
enemy  requires  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  and  the 
costs  increase  with  the  scale  of  the  deception.  Normally  they  call  for 
more  than  can  be  spared,  and  consequently  so-called  strategic  feints 
rarely  have  the  desired  effect."27 
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As  we  shaU  see,  history  later  proved  his  last  sentence  wrong.  That,  however, 
does  not  invalidate  his  concerns;  quite  the  contrary,  for  ClausewHz’  caution  on 
thoroughness  reflects  Sun  Tzu‘s  admonition  about  thorough  preparation  of  a 
deception  plan,  it  is  equally  important  to  note  that  Ciausewitz*  skepticism 
concerning  deception  did  not  prevent  Nm  from  dtecussmg  cogent  idei»  on  the 
subject. 

Like  Sun  Tzu  and  LiddeN  Hart,  the  writings  of  Ciausewitz  indicate  that  the 
target  of  any  deception  effort  must  be  the  enemy  commander.  According  to 
Ciausewitz,  surprize  fosters  disunity  and  creates  a  situation  where  one 
indviduaTs  actions  may  have  significant  repercussions  for  the  entire  unit.28 
Qausewitz  imderstood  that  planting  the  seeds  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  tfie  enemy 
commander  may  cause  the  enemy  to  hesitate  before  pursuing  Ns  chosen  course 
of  action. 

To  Ciausewitz.  surprize  was  the  result  of  seaecy  and  speed.  29  This  is  in 
ag'eement  with  Sun  Tzu  and  LiddeH  Hart  concerning  the  necessity  of  seozity  in 
deception  operations.  As  an  operation  g^ows,  it  encompasses  more  units  and 
seaecy  is  harder  to  maintain.  It  also  becomes  mae  dfficult  to  execute  the 
deception  plan  quickly  enough  to  ensure  success.  TNs,  in  pert,  may  explain 
Gausewitz*  caution  concerning  the  use  of  deception  above  the  tactical  level. 
Despite  Ns  ckx^,  Ciausewitz  understood  the  value  of  a  well  planned  and 
executed  ^atagem.  The  use  of  a  frick  or  stratagem  permits  the  intended  victim 
to  make  Ns  own  mistakes,  which,  combined  in  a  sin^  result,  suddeNy  change 
the  nature  of  the  situation  befae  Ns  very  eyes."99 

Let  us  review  the  maja  deception  tenets  advocated  by  Sun  Tzu,  LiddeH  Hart, 
and  Ciausewitz.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  these  three  theorists  represent 
dfferent  cultural  backg-ounds  and  different  periods  of  history,  yet  many  of  their 
tenets  are  similar.  AH  advocated  thaough  preparation  as  an  essential  ingredient 
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for  success  and  all  affirmed  that  the  deception  target  should  be  the  enemy 
commander  or  decision  maker.  Sun  Tzu  and  Uddeli  Hart  recognized  the  need 
fa  cenirsfeed  control  and  coadmation  in  the  deception  planning  process,  as 
weH  as  the  requirement  to  confirm  suspicions  already  present  in  the  enemy's 
mind  Sun  Tzu  and  Clausewitz  highfighted  the  importance  of  ms^taining 
security  throughout  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  deception.  Through  Ns 
study  of  Nstory,  UddeH  Hart  emphasized  the  need  fa  the  deception  plan  to 
contam  enough  truth  to  appea  logcal  to  the  enemy.  Given  the  many 
genaations  and  the  variety  of  experiences  that  sepaate  their  \Mitings,  it  is 
intaesting  that  these  three  theorists,  fa  the  most  part,  complement  each  otha. 
Even  Clausewitz'  skepticism  is  drected  mae  at  the  cost  (A  deception  as 
opposed  to  its  worth.  We  shall  lata  see  which  of  their  thoughts  ae  evident  in 
history  and  which  ae  incorpaated  in  the  U.S.  Army's  current  deception  doctrine. 
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THE  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY 


WiR  Durant,  the  historian,  once  wrote  that  "most  history  is  guessing  and  the 
rest  is  prejucice...our  conclusions  from  the  past  to  the  future  are  made  more 
hazardous  than  ever  by  the  acceleration  of  change."  Continuing,  however,  he 
said  "the  present  is  the  past  rolled  up  for  action,  and  the  past  is  the  present 
unroHed  for  understancfng."31  History  provides  a  glimpse  of  deception 
operations  of  the  past.  In  an  effort  to  understand  the  appiicabiiity  of  the  past  to 
the  present  and  future,  let  us  examine  four  historical  examples  of  deception  at  the 
operational  level  of  war. 

The  year  1605  witnessed  the  rise  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  his  zenith. 

Having  consolidated  his  power  within  France  and  aowning  himself  Empera  of 
the  French.  Napoleon  concentrated  on  the  desfruction  of  external  foes.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Austria,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  formed  an  alliance  Icnown 
as  the  Third  Coalition.  Their  goal  was  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration 
of  the  territorial  balance  of  Europe  to  its  1769  boundaries,  it  was,  in  short,  a  goaf 
designed  to  contain  French  hegemony.32 

The  "Grande  Armde"  of  Napoleon  spent  much  of  1605  in  Brittany  and 
Normandy,  framing  for  an  invasion  of  England  that  never  came.  Recognizing  the 
impracticabRity  of  invading  Britain  without  adequate  naval  support  and  identifying 
an  opportunity  to  crush  Austria  and  Russia,  Napoleon  indefinitely  postponed  the 
invasion  plan,^  His  objective  became  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Thrd 
Co^on  armies  and  the  resulting  extirpation  of  the  national  will  of  those 
countries. 

French  intelfigence,  using  an  eiaborate  semaphae  system,  notified 
NsfXileon  that  the  Austrian  Army  was  marching  west  through  Bavaria  and  Italy. 
They  also  reported  that  the  Russian  Army  was  several  days  behind  the  Austrians. 
With  this  information,  Napoleon  reco^Nzed  an  opportunity  to  defeat  the  Coalition 


armies  in  detail.  He  saw  the  Danube  river  basin  as  the  theater  of 
operations.  The  Coalition,  based  on  Napoleon's  previous  campaigns,  saw  Italy 
as  the  theater  of  operations  and  thought  that  the  ‘Grande  Armde”  would  march 
through  tfie  Black  Forest.  Napoleon's  goal  was  to  remforce  that  mistaken  belief. 

His  plan  demonstrated  an  ijnderstanding  of  Sun  Tzu,  who  wrote: 

Thus,  march  by  an  indrect  route  and  (ivert  the  enemy  by  enticing  Nm 
with  a  bait.  So  doing,  you  may  set  out  after  he  does  and  arrive  before 
Nm...You  may  start  after  the  enemy  and  arrive  before  Nm  because 
you  know  how  to  estimate  and  calculate  di8tances...He  who  wishes  to 
snatch  an  advantage  takes  a  devious  and  distant  route  and  makes  of 
it  the  short  way...He  deceives  and  fools  the  enemy  to  make  him 
dKatory  and  tax,  and  then  marches  on  speecfty.^ 

Napoleon  decided  to  send  the  reserve  cavalry  corps  commanded  by  his  brother- 
inHaw,  Marshal  Murat,  into  the  Black  Forest  as  a  feint.  Simultaneously,  the 
remaining  French  forces  would  quickly  march  north  of  the  Danube  and  attack  the 
Austrians  from  the  rear.  Speed  and  surprize  were  critical  to  success  and 
Napoleon's  corps  system  facilitated  the  execution  of  Ns  plan.  Each  corps  was  a 
self-  contained  force  with  the  requisite  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavaky  to  engage  in 
battle.  Each  corps  advanced  on  a  different  axis  and  was  within  1-2  day's  march 
of  another.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  corps  system  was  Napoleon’s  aNIity  to 
change  the  composition  of  major  formations  to  deceive  the  enemy.^^  An 
opponent  could  identify  a  combined  arms  force,  but  could  not  precisely  determine 
the  type  or  size.  Such  meticulous  attention  to  detail  was  in  keeping  with  the 
dKtums  of  Sun  Tzu,  Ctausewitz,  and  Liddell  Hart  concerning  thorough 
preparation  of  deception  plans. 

Murat’scavakycorpswasthebaitforihe  Austrian  Army.  Basedonthe 
Coalition's  mistaken  deduction  of  the  theater  of  operations,  Napoleon  positioned 
the  cavaky  to  reinface  the  Auskian  commander's  preconceived  notion.  Murat 
was  masterful.  He  sallied  forth  into  the  Black  Faest  while  Genaal  Mack,  the 
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Austian  commander,  reacted  as  if  he  were  playing  a  scripted  role.  Made, 
believing  that  the  French  were  conforming  to  Coalition  predetions,  boldy  pushed 
forward  into  the  Black  Forest  The  geog'aphy  of  the  area,  when  coupled  with  the 
French  cavalry  screen,  prevented  Mack  from  realizing  that  Napoleon  was  bearing 
down  on  him  from  the  north.  Napoleon  ^ote  that  "everything  goes  weil  here;  the 
Austrians  are  in  the  Black  Forest  defiles;  God  win  it  that  they  stay  there!'^^ 

Having  confirmed  the  Austrian  commander's  suspicions,  the  French  leader 
feared  that  Murats  dversion  was  so  strong  that  it  might  actually  scare  away  the 
Austrians.  He  need  not  have  feared. 

Napoleon's  deception  security  was  as  thorough  as  the  other  aspects  of  his 
planning.  Security  measures  inducted  seafing  the  French  frontiers  to  stop  the 
flow  of  news  and  dspatching  seaet  agents  to  search  for  suspected  enemy 
agents  and  sympathizers.  No  mention  of  the  "Grande  Armde's"  move  was  made 
in  the  press;  even  corps  commanders  remained  ignorant  of  the  deception.37 
Each  of  the  theorists  previously  examined  felt  that  thorou^  preparation  was 
an  essential  component  of  successful  deception.  In  planning  the  deception 
operation  for  the  Ulm  campaign,  Napoleon  exhibited  meticulous  attention  to 
detail.  The  target  of  French  deception  was  General  Mack.  Muraf  s  feint 
reinforced  the  Coalition's  preconceived,  albeit  mistaken,  notion  that  the  primary 
theater  of  operations  was  Italy.  By  coniroliing  the  press  and  limiting  access  to  his 
plans,  Napoleon  effectively  centralized  the  confrd  and  coorefnation  of  the 
deception  operation  and  maintaaned  strmgent  security.  David  Chancier,  m  The 
Campakys  of  Napoleon.  \M’ote  that  "Napoleon  was  a  master  of  deception."^  In 
his  campaigt  against  the  Third  Coalition,  Napoleon  justified  that  accolade. 

in  1943,  Adolf  Hitler  confroled  much  of  the  European  continent  once 
dominated  by  Napoleon.  Following  breathtaking  victories  in  the  initial  campaigns 
of  the  war,  the  Axis  powers  of  Germany  and  Italy  found  themselves  under  assault 
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on  multiple  fronts.  The  Soviets  wrested  the  initiative  from  the  Germans  in  the 
east,  whfle  &  itish  and  American  forces  defeated  the  Axis  armies  in  North  Africa. 
HMer  sntidpated  an  Allied  invasion  of  the  European  continent  as  a  follow-on  to 
Anglo-American  success  in  North  Africa.  The  unknown  element  was  the  location 
of  such  an  invasion.  Would  the  Allies  land  in  Sidly.  Sardnia.  or  the 
Peloponnesus?  Unknown  to  Hitler,  the  /Utied  leaders  met  at  Cast^anca  m 
January.  1943,  and  selected  Sicily  9s  the  objective.  For  the  Allies,  the  question 
was  how  to  deceive  the  fuhrer? 

A  British  intelligence  organization.  Mi  5,  was  given  the  lead  in  preparing  a 
deception  operation.  Among  the  intentions  of  the  deception  was  an  attempt  to 
portray  Sardmia  as  the  initiai  objective  and  Sidly  as  a  subsequent  objective.  In 
this,  they  were  aided  by  the  fact  that  Q^eral  Eisenhower,  the  Allied  commander, 
acAafy  pnfemd  Sardinia  to  Sidly.^^  Combined,  these  factors  presented  a 
large  degree  of  uncertainty  to  the  German  planners. 

Hitler,  however,  betrayed  no  such  uncertainty.  Kis  measure  of  Winston 
Churchill  was  that  the  British  Rime  Minister  would  invade  the  Peloponnesus  in 
an  attempt  to  compensate  for  the  iti-fated  Allied  invasion  at  Gallipoli  in  World 
War  I.  The  Fuhrer,  therefore,  was  con^ced  that  Allied  planning  centered  on  the 
Bs^ans.  ^  Hitler,  as  the  ultimate  arbitrator  of  the  Axis,  became  the  target  of  the 
AHied  deception  plan. 

To  confrrn  the  German  leader's  suspicion.  Ml  5  developed  Operation  Barday, 
a  deception  suggesting  an  invasion  of  the  Baflcans.  Barclay  was  designed  to 
further  reinforce  Hitler's  prediction  wNie  giving  the  Allies  time  to  plan  the  primary 
deception  for  the  invasion  of  Sidly.  The  picture  painted  by  Barday  was  a  British 
landmg  at  Crete  and  Greece,  while  Americans  under  Lieutenant  Generiti  George 
Patton  seized  Sardmia  and  Corsica.  Complementing  Patton's  invasion.  General 
Sir  Harold  Alexander  was  to  lead  m  ANied  assault  of  southern  France.  The 
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plai  played  on  ChurcNIi's  fascination  with  the  Aegean  and  thus  strengthened 
Hitler's  conviction  that  the  Balkans  were  tfie  focal  pooit  of  Allied  planning.  The 
art  of  deception  is  to  give  your  enemy  something  like  what  he  wants  to  believe,  so 
that  he  woni  scrutinize  the  bah  too  dosely.*^  In  tNs.  the  Allies  were  extremely 
successful. 

Inasmuch  as  Operation  Barclay  reconfirmed  Hitler's  fahh  in  himself,  Ml  5  had 
time  to  aeate  Operation  Mincemeat.  Together,  the  two  deception  operations 
convinced  Hitler  of  his  infallibility  as  a  military  planner.  Popularly  known  as  The 
Man  Who  Never  Was,"  Operation  Mincemeat  was  the  aeation  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Ewen  Montagu,  Royal  Navy.^  On  30  April  1943,  the  body  of  Maja 
William  Martin.  Royal  Marines,  was  loaded  on  the  submarine  HMS  Seraph. 

Later,  off  the  coast  of  Huelva,  Spain,  the  corpse  was  dumped  and  washed  ashore 
with  the  tide.  Secured  to  the  body  were  plans  for  an  Allied  invasion  of  Greece.^ 

Thaough  preparation  was  evident  from  ttie  plan's  detail.  Along  with 
miniscule  hems  such  as  theater  ticket  stubs,  Major  Martin  carried  a  letter  from  a 
high  raikmg  British  offidal  to  General  Alexander  discussing  the  invasion  of 
Greece.^  Major  Martin  was  himself  fictitious.  Mi  5  obtained  the  body  of  a  man 
who  succumbed  to  pneumonia,  trusting  that  the  water  in  Martin’s  lungs  would 
convince  the  Axis  that  the  officer  had  drowned.  Throughout  the  planning 
process,  the  British  attempted  to  determine  how  the  Germans  would  re^.  It  was 
vhai  that  the  operation  reinforce  enemy  beliefs.^  The  Germans  saw  the 
situation  jutf  as  the  British  hoped. 

The  operation  was  actually  a  double  deception.  The  letter  carried  by  Major 
Martin  to  General  Alexander  incfcated  that  the  British  vmited  the  Germans  to 
believe  the  target  was  Sidly.  This  led  Hitier  to  reason  that  Sidly  obviousiv  could 
yxV  be  the  actual  target.  The  British  planners  had  done  their  homework  well. 
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HMer  was  fooied  and  diverted  the  1st  Panzer  Division  from  Sidly  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  ^ 

What  else  contributed  to  the  success  of  Operation  Mincemeat?  LiddeH  Hart 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  deception  plan  to  contain  just  enough  truth  to  be 
logical.  N^icemeat,  while  ima^ath/e,  was  not  farfetched.  It  was,  in  fact,  based 
on  an  incident  in  1942  in  which  a  downed  piiofs  body  washed  ashore  in  Spain 
and  was  searched  by  the  German  "Abwehr"  (mifitary  intelligence).^ 

Eisenhower's  preference  for  Sardnia  further  enhanced,  for  the  Germans,  the 
crecibflity  of  Mincemeat  The  Allies  reinforced  the  plan  by  positioning  dummy 
lancing  craft  in  Egypt  and  initiating  air  attacks  against  Greek  targets  prior  to  the 
Sidly  0€ay. 

Security  was  tight.  The  British  Vice  Consul  in  Huelva,  Spain  was  not 
informed  of  the  deception,  nor  was  the  commander  of  the  HMS  Seraph.  AHied 
troops  were  even  misled  through  the  issue  of  Greek  maps  and  language 
books.  Coupled  with  security,  the  entire  operation  was  controUed  and 
coordmated  between  Ml  5  and  Churchill.  Nothing  was  executed  without  his 

approval.  50 

Throughout  the  entire  operation,  the  AWes  strove  to  confirm  suspicions 
afready  present  in  the  Axis  minds.  *...lt  was  not  so  much  the  Allied  deception 
measures  that  fooied  the  Germans  but  that  they  reinforced  what  the  Germans 
themselves  ateeKfy 

One  year  after  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  the  Alfies  were  prepared  for  the  long 

awated  mvasion  across  the  English  Chamel  onto  the  European  continent.  As  in 

Sicily,  the  Axis  was  certain  of  an  invasion,  but  was  again  unsure  of  the  location 

and  date.  The  Alfies,  m  plaining  thsr  deception,  turned  to  Sun  Tzu: 

The  enemy  must  not  know  where  I  intend  to  give  battle.  For  if  he  does 
not  know  where  I  intend  to  give  battle  he  must  prepare  in  a  g’eat  many 
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^ices.  And  when  he  prepares  in  a  g'eat  many  places,  those  I  have  to 
fight  in  any  one  place  wilt  be  few.^ 

TNs  idea  became  the  paramount  concern  in  the  Allied  planning  process.  Three 
deception  operations  were  designed  to  spread  out  the  already  thin  German 
forces:  Operation  Zeppelin  planted  yet  another  seed  about  m  Allied  invasion  of 
the  Balkans;  Operation  Fortitude  North  was  to  be  an  invasion  of  Scandnavia; 
Operation  Fortitude  South  pointed  to  an  invasion  of  France  at  the  Pas  de 
Calais.  ^  Throu^  the  use  of  deception,  the  Allies  hoped  to  pin  dovm  enemy 
units  in  three  geog^ically  dispersed  areas,  thus  denying  the  Germans  the 
ability  to  concentrate  at  Normandy,  the  actual  landng  site.  Each  of  the  plans  was 
plausible  and  the  Germans  later  admitted  that  the  deception  operations 
successfully  tied  down  90  divisions  throughout  Europe.^ 

The  objective  of  Fortitude  South  was  to  reinforce  the  German  belief  that  the 
primary  invasion  site  was  the  Pas  de  Calais,  with  Normandy  being  a  secondary 
effort.  This  was  logical  since  the  Pas  de  Calais  meant  an  Allied  aossing  at 
Dover  Straits,  the  nan^owest  point  of  the  En^ish  Channel.  This  brought  the  Allies 
to  the  problem  of  massing  an  Nivasion  force,  but  keeping  its  loc^ttion  and 
destmation  seaet. 

To  accomplish  their  goal,  the  Allies  created  the  First  U.S.  Army  Group 
(FUSAG)  under  Patton's  command.  News  was  then  leaked  to  the  Germans,  but  it 
was  done  in  a  manner  that  denied  them  a  complete  pichre  of  the  operation.  The 
Allies  leaked  bits  of  data  which  they  hoped  would  satisfy  the  Germans,  yet  also 
prevent  them  from  discovering  Affied  intentions  too  soon.  FUSAG  was  positioned 
drectly  aaoss  the  Dover  Stdits  from  the  Pas  de  Calais,  inaeasing  the  German 
expectation  for  w  invasion  at  that  point.^^  By  forcmg  the  enemy  to  piece  the 
plan  together  themselves,  the  Allied  increased  the  Tikelihood  that  the  Germans 
would  give  credence  to  the  deception.  (Mnown  to  the  Germans,  as  the  two 
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armies  comprising  FUSAG  (1st  Canadan  and  3rd  American)  were  relocated  to 
the  actual  assembly  areas  fa  Normandy,  they  wae  replaced  by  fictitious  armies. 

Gaman  misconceptions  was  encouraged  by  double  agents  who  reported 
the  fake  buHd-up  to  Berlin.  These  agents  often  gave  reports  that  matched  the 
Gaman  Nerachy’s  own  views.  This  accomplished.  FUSAG  became  a  reality  to 
the  Gaman  hierachy.^  To  ensure  that  the  (krmots  took  the  bait,  ARied 
planners  developed  a  series  of  support  operations  fa  Fortitude  South.  These 
wae  the  Ouioksilva  operations:  dummy  iaidng  oaft  and  docks,  decoy  tanks 
and  trucks.  radk>  deception,  and  the  bombing  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Designed 
to  deceive  aerial  reconnaissance,  afl  the  eqinpment  was  fake.  Entire  units  wae 
aeated  from  canvas,  plywood,  papia-mache  and  inflated  rubba.^  Simple? 
Yes.  and  very  effective. 

Because  of  things  as  simple  as  decoys,  the  Gamans  grossly  inflated  the  size 
of  the  Allied  invasion  face.  Hitia  believed  that  as  many  as  97  divisions  wae  in 
Britain.  In  reality,  only  35  existed.  In  the  eyes  of  Gaman  planners,  a  face  of 
almost  100  dh/isions  posed  a  reaflstic  invasion  threat  to  the  continent.  Fa  the 
AHies,  such  a  face  diverted  attention  from  the  real  invasion  face  being  built  in 
southern  England. 

Because  HHia  acted  as  his  own  intelligence  chief  and  made  virtualiy  all 
military  decisions,  he  was  the  deception  taget  fa  Fortitude  South.^  The 
operation  bult  on  Ns  Idea  that  any  mvasion  at  Namandy  was  a  secondary 
effort;  the  maja  assault  woidd  be  at  the  Pas  de  Calais.  So  successfid  was 
Fortitude  that  by  mid-day  on  6  June.  Hitia  decided  that  the  Namandy  invasion 
was.  indeed,  the  (fvasionary  attack  he  had  precfcted  all  aiong.61  While 
remincing  Ns  staff  of  his  predction,  HMa  kept  his  panza  dvisions  in  the  Pas  de 
Calais  until  11  Jime  wNting  fa  the  maja  invasion.  This  decision  allowed  the 
Aies  to  land  152,000  froops  at  Namotdy  without  a  single  massed  counta- 
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attack.^2  Fortitude  South  worked  so  weii  that  “...two  months  after  the  Normtmdy 
landmgs  they  (Germans)  would  still  believe  the  real  invasion  was  yet  to  come.”^ 

Thus,  the  Allies  targeted  Hitter  in  Operation  Fortitude  South  and  developed  a 
deception  plan  that  reinforced  what  he  waited  to  befove.  The  fact  that  planning 
for  Fortitude  South  began  a  year  in  advance  of  the  invasion  speaks  weN  for  its 
preparation.  AdcitionaHy,  Allied  preparation  displayed  imagnation.  British 
planners  topped  strips  of  aluminum  foil  from  baUoons  and  gliders  to  deceive 
German  radar.  The  foil  produced  the  same  radar  image  as  an  airplane  and 
convinced  the  Germans  that  an  enormous  air  armada  was  enroute.^ 

Equally  well  planned  was  the  security  that  shrouded  Fortitude  South.  The 
me<la  wrote  false  ecftorials  questioning  the  wisdom  of  so  many  foreign  troops  on 
British  sod.  This  and  simHar  disinfamation  was  fed  to  German  sources.  The 
Affies  recognized,  however,  the  need  for  information  to  be  believable  and  mixed 
fact  with  fiction  to  keep  the  (^mans  mcertain  of  the  Allies'  exact  intentions.  The 
ri^  security  began  with  Churchfl  and  was  carried  through  by  the  Supreme 
Commander,  General  Eisenhower.  "Eisenhower  would  go  to  any  length  to 
maintain  security.. .He  insisted  on  harsh  punishment  for  anyone  who  violated 
security,  and  was  good  as  his  word*^^  This  was  evidenced  when  he  demoted  a 
West  Pont  classmate  from  Maja  Genenri  to  Colonel  and  shipped  the  man  back 
to  America.  The  violation?  The  indvidual  discussed  Operation  Fortitude  in  a 
London  Pub.®® 

Fottowing  the  dkturra  of  Sun  Tzu  and  Liddel  Hart  concemmg  cantiratized 
command  coorcfnation.  Fortitude  South  was  conroNed  by  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  operated  through  the  London  Controliing  Section  (LCS).  The  LCS 
was  a  cental  agency  that  answered  to  only  one  person;  Wmston  Churchi.  The 
magtitude  and  importance  of  Fortitude  South  were  evident  to  the  British  Prime 
Mnister.  The  Aies  had  only  one  chance  to  succeed  at  Normandy.  It  was 
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essential  that  no  confusion  exist  concerning  the  origination  of  deception 
missions.  Churchiy  accepted  that  responsttxfity. 

Deception  operations  requre  risk.  AUied  leaders  weighed  the  risk  of 
Fortitude  South  agamst  the  potential  benefit  and  determoied  that  success  at 
Normandy  hinged  on  deception.  Any  compromise  of  the  deception  plan  could 
have  been  fatal  to  the  Aies.  Had  the  dummy  port^yal  of  FUSAG  been  exposed 
or  the  sduminum  skips  been  cfscovered.  Hitler  may  have  cfverted  many  units 
from  the  Pas  de  Calais  to  the  Normandy  coast.  It  is  a  aedit  to  the  planners  of 
Fortitude  South  that  the  operation  did  not  coliapse.  Evident  throughout  the  plan 
are  the  theories  of  Sun  Tru.  Clausewitz,  and  LiddeU  Hart  pertaining  to 
preparation,  logic,  security,  and  targets. 

The  views  of  these  theorists  are  also  apparent  in  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War. 

In  this  conflict,  Egyt^  developed  a  deception  plan  that  was  a  classic  lure 
predk:ated  on  the  enemy’s  preconceived  notions.  FoHowing  its  victory  in  the 
1967  war,  Israel  felt  secure.  With  the  seizure  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  a  buffer  now 
existed  between  two  foes.  Adcfng  to  the  security  was  the  Suez  Canal,  a  natural 
obstacle  that  precluded  a  massed  surprize  attack  by  the  Egyptians. 

Addktg  to  Israeli  confidence  was  ther  disregard,  even  cfsdsun,  for  the 
Egyptian  Army  and  its  allies.  Israel  ciscounted  the  possibifity  of  any  coordinated 
effort  between  Egypt  and  either  Syria  or  Iraq.  "In  1973,  Israeli  commanders  had 
convinced  themselves  on  the  evidence  of  post  Arab-lsraeii  conflicts  that  the 
Arabs  dki  not  have  either  the  physical  or  aritural  qualities  that  are  necessary  to 
make  effective  soldiers.  It  was  that  ovsrconfidsnce  that  the  Egyptians  sou^t 
to  exploit 

Plaraiing  fa  the  1973  war  began  the  day  the  1967  war  ended.  Anwar  Sadat, 
upon  becoming  Egyptian  FYesident,  decided  that  Arab  victory  in  the  next  war 
would  depend  on  a  maja  deception  operation.^  In  1972-73,  the  Egyptian  Army 
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conducted  40  water  crossing  exercises  in  full  view  of  the  Israeli  faces  along  the 
Suez  Canal.  Initially,  the  Israelis  mobilized  fa  each  exadse.  This  soon  became 
impracticai  since  most  of  the  Israeli  military  is  reserve  and  mobilization  effectively 
shut  down  their  economy.  AdcftionaHy,  Israel  became  convinced  that  the 
Egyptian  exadses  wae  nothing  mae  than  training  events  designed  to  goad  the 
Israelis  into  useless  mobilization.^^  The  Egyt^ans  furthered  Israeli  complacency 
by  presenting  troops  who  played  socca,  fished  in  the  canal,  and  generally 
appeared  lazy. 

Unknown  to  the  Israelis,  the  Egyptians  left  some  troops  and  equipment 

behind  afta  every  exadse.  The  Egyptian  Army  massed  fa  an  attack  unda  the 

eyes  of  the  Israeli  faces,  but  the  IsraeTis  did  not  believe  the  evidence. 

We  looked  on  as  Egypt  prepaed  hundreds  of  roads  up  to  Sweet 
Canal  and  paallel  to  the  Suez  Canal...We  watched  them  build  high 
ramparts  to  cova  aeas  on  our  side  previously  obscured  to  them.. .We 
ob^ed  them  practising  riva  aossing8...and  breaching  barriers  with 
wata  jet8...And  we  thou^t:...the  fact  that  they  ae  training  in  our 
presence  shows  that  they  have  no  serious  intentions. 

Egyptian  Psychological  Opaations  (PSYOPS)  reinfaced  the  mistaken  laaek 

belief  that  Arabs  wae  inept  and  that  their  equipment  was  poorly  maintained.^** 

When  the  Egyptians  attacked  in  Octoba  1973,  they  achieved  complete 

surprize.  All  of  the  indicators  fa  wa  wae  present,  yet  the  Israeli  government 

discoimted  them  and  continued  to  consida  the  Egyptians  incapable  of  aossing 

the  Suez.  In  laaeTs  opinion,  such  a  aossing  required  engineering  skiHs  fa 

beyond  those  of  the  Egyptian  Army.  72 

The  Egyptian  deception  plan  correctly  tageted  laaeK  Prime  Minista  Gdda 

Meir  as  the  decision  maka.  She  receiw»d  reassuring  infamation  from  the 

Directa  of  Miktary  inteliigence  (OMI)  and  from  Defense  Minista  Moyshe  Dayan. 

the  hao  of  the  1967  wa.  The  Egyptians  took  advantage  of  the  Israeli  superiority 

complex  and  fed  that  attitude  to  the  pomt  of  Israeli  ovaconfidence.  This  followed 
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the  guidance  of  Sun  Tzu  and  Liddeli  Hart  to  confirm  suspicions  akeady  present 
m  the  enemy's  mind.  Initially,  the  Egyptians  made  no  attempt  at  security.  They 
needed  the  Israelis  to  witness  ther  exercises  in  order  to  KjH  them  into  a  state  of 
complacency.  Security,  however,  echoed  the  tenets  of  Sun  Tzu  and  Clausewitz 
after  men  and  equipment  were  left  hkfng  along  the  canal. 

Rreparation  was  detailed  and  convincing:  an  Egyptian  demobilization  was 
announced  the  week  prior  to  the  invasion.  When  the  war  began,  decoy  Surface 
to  Air  Missile  (SAM)  sites  were  constructed  and  mafined.  The  overall  concept  of 
the  deception  operation  was  the  product  of  Anwar  Sadat's  mind.  It  was  he  who 
controlled  and  coordinated  the  operation,  thus  following  the  guidance  for 
cenk^zed  control  first  laid  down  by  Sun  Tzu. 

What  commonalities  exist  among  these  examples?  Napoleon,  in  his  capacity 
as  a  head  of  state,  exercised  centralized  control  and  coordnation  of  the 
deception  operation,  as  did  ChurchiR  and  Sadat.  As  advocated  by  Sun  Tzu, 
Clausewitz,  and  LiddeH  Hart,  each  of  the  deception  operations  involved 
metiadous  planning.  None  were  planned  as  an  afterthought.  Napoleon's 
deception  requred  the  shortest  amount  of  planning  time,  but  even  it  took  almost 
three  weeks  to  bring  to  fruition.  Liddell  Hart  stressed  the  need  for  deception  to 
contain  enough  truth  to  be  believable.  Each  of  the  deception  operations 
examined  was  logical  and  confirmed  suspicions  akeady  present  in  the  enemy's 
mind.  The  target  of  the  deception,  as  pointed  out  by  aN  three  theorists,  was  the 
enemy  decision  maker.  It  some  cases,  that  individual  was  the  opposing  head  of 
state;  in  other  instances,  it  was  the  enemy  xmmander.  in  the  situation  of  World 
War  11  Germany,  Adolf  Hitler  filled  both  roles.  Sun  Tzu  and  Clausewitz 
highfighted  the  importance  of  security  m  deception  operations.  In  each  of  the 
examples  discussed,  security  was  adhered  to  rigorously.  Having  examined 
deception  theory  and  history,  we  wiH  now  analyze  the  oirent  deception  doctrine 
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of  the  U.S.  Army  to  determine  what  lessons  have  been  learned  from  the  past  and 
how,  if  at  all.  those  lessons  have  been  incorporated  into  our  docfrine. 
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ALOOKATDOCTRiNE 


History  iruicates  that  successful  deception  operations  assimilated  thecreticsd 
tenets  into  their  planning.  What  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  current  deception  dodrme? 
Does  it  reflect  the  same  theories  and  lessons  derived  from  historical  experience? 


Or  base  deception  doctrine  is  FM  90-2,  Ba 


I'L-iJL-iL* 


Deception.  FM  100-5, 


Operations,  is  the  U.S.  Army's  doctrine  for  the  conduct  of  war.  Before  looking  at 


FM  90-2,  it  is  instructive  to  study  FM  100-5  to  determme  where  deception  fits  into 


the  army’s  concept  of  war. 

FM  100-5  begins  its  discussion  of  deception  by  stating  authoritatively  that  the 
deception  plan  is  an  integ’ai  part  of  any  campaign  plan  or  major  operation.^^ 

Our  brief  survey  of  history  demonstrates  that  it  was  an  integ'al  part  of  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon.  World  War  li,  and  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  FM  100-5,  in 
fact,  uses  the  examples  of  Operation  Fortitude  and  the  Yom  Kippur  War  to 
buttress  its  assertion  concerning  the  importance  of  deception. 

The  doctrine  continues  by  dedarmg  that  "a  sound  deception  plan  is  simple, 
believable... (and)  targeted  against  the  enemy  commander  who  has  the  freedom 
of  action  to  respond  appropriately.'’^^  These  points  echo  the  teachings  of  Liddell 
Hart  that  deception  plans  must  contain  a  modicum  of  truth.  They  also  reaffirm  the 
tenets  of  Sun  Tzu,  Clausewitz,  and  Liddell  Hart  that  the  deception  target  must  be 
the  enemy  decision  maker  with  the  sixiity  to  influence  enemy  actions. 

FM  100-5  also  observes  that  facing  the  enemy  to  change  his  plan  is  highly 
problematic.  The  deception  plarma  should  instead  attempt  to  convince  the 
enemy  that  his  preferred  coase  of  action  is  corect.^^  This  breathes  the  ideas  of 
Sun  Tzu  and  Liddell  Hart.  Mincemeat  and  Fortitude  succeeded  because  they 
confirmed  what  HHia  waited  to  believe  concerning  Alied  intentions.  Genaal 
Mack  was  duped  because  Napoleon  presented  Nm  wHh  a  target  that  seemed  to 
confirm  the  Ausfrian’s  suspicions.  The  laaelis  wae  sirprized  because  the 
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EgyptisMis  portrayed  themselves  as  lazy  and  itt-prepared-just  as  the  Israels 
thought.  The  influence  of  Clausewitz  is  evident  when  FM  100-5  discusses 
deception  as  a  means  to  achieve  surprize.76  Clausewitz  saw  deception  as  a 
coflY)onent  of  surprize  and  our  docti^  follows  that  lead,  indirectly  subordnating 
deception  to  surprize. 

The  FM  100-5  cfscussion  of  deception  resonates  with  theory  concerning 
logic,  the  deception  target,  and  the  need  to  reinforce  preconceived  enemy  ideas. 
It  addesses  the  need  for  deception  security  in  its  discussion  of  protection.^ 
Security  is  also  one  of  the  principles  of  war.  The  doctrine  states  that  "unity  of 
command  means  directing  and  coordinating  the  action  of  aN  forces  toward  a 
common  goal  or  objective."78  It  foHows  that  such  unity  of  command  for  deception 
operations  falls  under  Sun  Tzu‘s  and  Liddell  Harfs  call  for  centralized  control 
and  coordHiation.  Although  FM  100-5  does  not  specifically  addess  the 
preparation  of  deception  plans,  It  consistently  reiterates  the  necessity  for  aH 
planning  to  be  simple,  precise,  and  thorough. 

FM  100*5  is  our  warfightmg  doctiie  and  emphasizes  the  same  deception 
tenets  cfscussed  by  Sun  Tzu,  Clausewitz,  and  UddeN  Hart.  It  also  recognizes  the 
practical  application  of  those  tenets  in  history.  Since  FM  100-5  is  our  capstone 
warfi^tmg  manual,  aU  other  U.S.  Army  planning  literature  should  support  that 
doctrine. 

Deception  is  a  component  of  operations  and  FM  90-2  recognizes  its 
reaponsibiity  to  support  our  warfighting  doctrine.  It  dearly  states  that  the 
objective  of  battlefieid  deception  is  "...to  induce  the  enemy  dedsion  makers  to 
take  operational  or  tactical  actions  which  are  favorable  to.  and  exploitable  by. 
friendly  combat  operations."^^  Deception  operations  are  designed  to  help 
estabtish  favorable  condtions  for  friendly  campalgpis. 
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Our  deception  doctrine  establishes  its  taison  cTetre”  by  using  history  to 
demonstate  the  effectiveness  of  deception.  With  Nstory  to  buttress  its  argument. 
FM  90-2  duetises  commanders  for  neglectmg  deception  when  planning  and 
conducting  combat  operations  and  exercises.^ 

The  doctrine  highlights  several  deception  maxims.  Although  anecdotal  in 
nature,  many  of  the  maxims  reflect  lessons  from  theory  and  history  examined 
earlier  hi  this  paper.  First  among  these  maxims  is  "Magnder's  Rindples." 
Essentially,  this  maxim  is  the  idea  of  exploiting  enemy  perceptions.^^  This 
concept  is  in  line  with  the  theories  of  Sim  Tzu  and  Liddeii  Hart  to  confirm  enemy 
suspicions.  It  was  witnessed  in  Napoleon's  deception  of  General  Mack,  and  the 
Allies'  deception  of  Hitler  at  both  Sicily  and  Normandy. 

"Limitations  to  Human  Information  Processing"  is  the  next  maxim  ackfressed. 
The  k^  fimitation  is  that  any  inference  drawn  from  too  smaU  a  sample  is 
invariably  erroneous.^  This  maxim  is  evident  in  the  Normandy  invasion.  Given 
the  poor  weather  condhions.  the  Germans  assumed  that  the  Allies  would  not 
attack  on  6  June  1944.  The  basis  for  their  assumption  was  that  the  AUies  had  not 
previously  conducted  amphibious  assaults  in  bad  weather.  Addhionally.  Allied 
air  attacks  destroyed  German  weather  stations,  so  they  had  no  way  of  predicting 
the  brief  weather  respite  that  occurred.^ 

The  "Cry  WolT  maxim,  that  of  repeated  false  alarms,  is  most  dearly  seen  in 
the  Egyptian  crossing  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1973.^  The  Israelis,  as  studied 
previously,  were  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  secirity  by  repeated  Egyptian 
training  exerdses. 

The  maxim  to  provide  "A  Choice  Among  Types  of  Deception"  refers  to  the 
distinction  between  ambiguity  and  misdrection.05  This  concept  harkens  back  to 
the  theory  of  Liddell  Hart  that  a  deception  plan  should  contain  enough  fruth  to  be 
logical  to  the  enemy,  it  also  reminds  one  that  AHied  confidence  in  the  German 
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"Abvvehr”  was  so  low  that  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  provide  enough  data  to 
ensure  that  the  Germans  formed  the  picture  desired  by  the  Allies. 

The  idea  of  withholdnig  deception  assets  until  the  critical  moment  is  the 
maxim  know  as  "Axelrod's  Contr&xition:  The  Husbandng  of  Assets."^  This 
reflects  the  tenet  of  Sun  Tzu,  Clausewitz.  and  Liddell  Hart  concerning  thorough 
preparation  of  deception  plans.  The  Britiah  captured  German  spies  during  the 
course  of  World  War  II  and  converted  them  to  double  agents.  None,  however, 
were  used  until  preparation  began  for  the  Normandy  invasion.87 

“A  SeqMendng  Rule"  is  the  maxim  to  keep  the  deception  plan  operative  as 
long  as  possible.^  Remember  that  Operation  Fortitude  North,  the  supposed 
Allied  invasion  of  Scanefnavia,  preceded  Fortitude  South,  the  expected  assault 
at  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Such  sequencing  is  possible  because  of  thorough 
preparation.  The  success  of  the  maxims  dscussed  thus  far  has  been  dependent 
on  correctly  targetmg  the  enemy  decision  maker.  FM  90-2,  in  line  with  FM  100*5, 
shows  its  dear  support  of  this  concept  by  stating  that  "the  target  of  battiefieid 
deception  operations  is  the  enemy  dedsion  maker."^^ 

The  last  deception  maxim,  called  "The  Monkey's  Paw."  highlights  the 
principle  of  Sun  Tzu  and  Clausewitz  concerning  the  paramount  importance  of 
security  in  deception  planning.  90  Security  of  this  magnitude  was  evident  in  the 
control  that  Napoleon,  Churchill,  and  Sadat  exerdsed  over  the  media  to  hide 
their  tine  intentions. 

Our  deception  doctrine  further  demonstrates  its  support  of  FM  100-5  by 
pomting  out  that  deception  permits  us  to  aeate  surprize.  Having  accomplished 
this,  we  are  then  able  to  seize  the  initiative  by  doing  the  unexpected  and  inducing 
the  target  to  react  to  oir  operations.  The  abity  to  orchestrate  these  actions 
depends  heavfly  on  our  ability  to  synchronize  deception  and  operations  pian8.91 
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After  discussing  deception  in  genersd  terms,  FM  90*2  tims  to  deception  at  the 
operational  level  ol  war.  As  is  true  at  tite  tactical  level,  the  objective  of 
operational  level  deception  is  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the  enemy 
commander.  ^  One  method  of  attaining  that  goal  is  to  identify  and  weaken  the 
enemy's  source  of  power,  his  center  of  gravity.  This  is  achieved  by  developing 
deceptions  around  the  branches  and  sequels  to  campaign  plans.  Because 
deception  wifl  (Svert  the  enemy  commander's  attention,  he  will  be  unable  to 
concentrate  solely  on  his  center  of  g^vity.  Deceptions  planned  in  this  way  are 
thus  thoroughly  integated  into  the  operations  plan,  are  logical,  and  have  a  focal 
point.  The  use  of  branches  and  sequels  in  deception  operations  is  one  of  the 
major  themes  of  our  doctrine's  discussion  of  operational  deception.  ‘Preplanned 
branches  to  the  campaign  plan...are  the  fertile  soil  into  which  the  seeds  of 
deception  can  be  sown... Deceptions  can  be  as  effectively  woven  around 
prepitftned  sequel  variants  as  branch  variants."^  The  beauty  of  using  branches 
and  sequels  as  deceptions  is  that  in  so  doing  the  planner  makes  use  of  courses 
of  action  that  are  operationally  sound,  appear  logical  to  the  enemy  decision 
maker,  and  could,  if  necessary,  be  executed. 

Another  area  for  the  use  of  operation^  deception  is  the  sustainment  arena. 
FM  90-2  discusses  the  use  of  notional  sustainment  bases  and  Lines  of 
Communication  (LOC).^  If  properly  planned,  such  notional  entities  can  divert 
enemy  resources  that  would  otherwise  be  used  against  the  true  sustainment 
facflities.  These  ideas  remind  one  of  Sun  Tzu  and  his  theory  to  use  shapes  and 
deknions  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

in  its  chapter  decfcated  to  deception  planning,  FM  90-2  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  operations  officer  of  a  staff,  not  the  mteliigence  officer,  is  responsft)le  for 
deception  planning.dS  This  is  further  recogiition  that  deception  is  an  integal 
part  of  operations  and  should  not  be  treated  as  an  adjunct  to  the  operational 
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scheme.  In  shcrt,  deceptions  cannot  be  planned  in  a  vacuum:  to  be  logical  and 
effective,  they  must  be  part  of  the  operation  from  the  beginnmg. 

The  docfrvte  then  offers  a  five  step  process  for  plannmg  deception.  Briefly, 
the  steps  are:  1)  Situation  analyse  of  both  friendly  and  enemy  situations,  along 
with  a  study  of  the  deception  target:  2)  Deception  objective  formulation  that 
determines  what  the  enemy  must  do  or  fei  to  do  in  order  for  the  friendly 
d<K»ption  to  achieve  success:  3)  O^ed  perception  that  must  be  aeated  in  the 
enemy's  mind  to  make  him  act:  4)  Deception  story  that  wiH  cause  the  enemy  to 
form  the  desired  perception:  5)  Deception  plan  or  how  the  story  will  be 
conveyed.  96 

In  its  discussion  of  deception  at  the  operation^  level,  FM  90-2  indudes  the 
necessity  for  operational  deception  plans  to  support  strategic  deceptions.97 
Deception  plans,  like  all  plans,  must  be  coorcinated  with  other  affected 
headquarters  tc  ensire  that  they  are  rmituaiiy  supportive.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  goal  implies  a  need  for  the  centralized  control  and  coorduiation  postulated 
by  Sun  Tzu  and  Liddell  Hart.  Deception  plans  must  also  be  coordmated  with 
other  staff  members  for  development  of  means  to  execute  the  plan,  as  well  as  the 
impact  that  the  deception  plan  wiH  have  on  other  staff  estimates.  The  necessity 
for  coorcfnation  Is  evident.  The  doctrine's  proposed  planning  steps  suggest  the 
need  for  thorough  preparation  and  security,  in  adcftion  to  the  requirement  that  the 
deception  be  logical  and  target  the  enemy  dedsion  maker. 

Having  developed  a  deception  planning  process.  FM  90-2  examines  the 
techniques  by  which  the  plan  may  be  Implemented.  The  four  techniques  studied 
are  femts,  demonstrations,  ruses,  and  displays.  Napoleon's  use  of  the  reserve 
cavdr\‘  corps  in  the  Black  Forest  was  a  femt:  planting  false  information  on  the 
body  of  Major  William  Martin  in  Operation  Mincemeat  was  a  ruse.  Egypt's  use  of 
decoy  positioiie  in  crossing  the  Suez  Canal  was  a  form  of  demonstration,  while 
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the  portrayal  of  FUSAG  as  the  primary  Allied  invasion  force  in  1944  was  a 
(fspiay.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  techniques  relied  on  visual  contact  by  the 
enemy.  Deception  can  be  equally  effective  when  used  electronically.  RecaH  that 
the  British  used  imaginative  of  means  to  deceive  German  radar  during  Fortitude 
South. 

In  FM 100-5  and  FM  90-2,  we  find  emphasis  on  the  deception  tenets  of  Sun 
Tzu,  Clausewitz.  and  LiddeU  Hart.  Both  doctrinal  manuals  also  use  history  to 
Hluslrate  those  tenets.  FM  90-2  strives  to  support  the  operational  warfighting 
concepts  of  FM  100-5.  Addtionally.  it  provides  a  framework  for  the  development 
of  a  deception  plan.  If  the  doctrine  indudes  the  tenets  of  theory  and  the  lessons 
of  history,  why  is  deception  planning  frequently  ignored  at  the  operational  level? 
Are  changes  needed  in  the  planning  process?  If  so,  what  changes  will  enhance 
the  planning  and  execution  of  deception  planning  at  the  operational  level  of  war? 
These  questions  wifl  be  examined  in  the  next  section. 
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After  reviewing  deception  theories  and  historical  examples  of  operational 
deception,  we  examined  the  U.S.  Army’s  curent  deception  doctrine  and  found 
that  it  essentially  reflects  lessons  from  both.  Michael  Handel,  in  Deception  in 
World  War  11.  M-ote  that  "the  art  of  deception  can  only  be  cultivated  and  learned 
through  history,  the  experience  of  one’s  contemporaries,  and  the  encouragement 
of  aeativity  and  imagination  in  the  mifitary*^  In  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
experienced,  firsthand,  the  value  of  deception.  Still,  deception  planning  is  often 
treated  as  a  sideshow  during  exercises.  Such  disinterest  by  commanders  trickles 
down  through  a  staff,  often  resulting  in  deception  that  is  done  for  deception's 
sake  without  any  supporting  operation^  purpose. 

Why  does  the  U.S.  Army  find  deception  dstasteful?  From  a  practical 
stanc^xMit.  many  feel  it  too  risky  to  give  the  enemy  accurate  information 
concerning  friendly  forces  for  the  sake  of  a  deception  whose  results  are 
frequently  cifficult  to  measure.  When  one  considers  that  commanders  must 
constantly  juggle  limited  resources  and  that  deception  cannot  replace  men  or 
materiel,  this  attitude  becomes  understandable.  It  ignores,  however,  the  reality 
that  "nothing  in  the  Nstory  of  warfare  since  1945  suggests  that  the  importance  of 
deception  has  declined."^  Recent  Allied  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
reinforce  the  significance  of  operational  deception.  As  the  U.S.  Army  enters  an 
era  of  dwindKng  resources,  the  importance  of  deception  will  inaease.  Innovative. 
weN  planned  deception  can  help  offset  cuts  in  equipment  and  personnel  by 
contvujing  to  portray  our  current  levels  of  strength.  Smalter  budgets  will 
necessitate  a  more  efficient  use  of  avalabie  resources.  Effective  deception  plans 
wM  be  essential  if  campa^s  are  to  avoid  telegaphing  their  intentions  to  the 
enemy.  It  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  Iraq,  durmg  its  eight  year  war  with  Iran, 
used  deception  to  great  advantage,  in  recent  operations  against  the  Allied 
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coalition,  Iraq  painted  arfieids  to  make  them  appear  damaged  and  hid  missiles  in 

fake  mosques, ‘•00 

These  types  of  activities  harken  back  to  the  theories  of  Sun  Tzu  concerning 
the  use  of  shapes  to  deceive  the  enemy.  They  also  point  to  the  redity  that 
"human  nature  cannot  be  expected  to  change;  and  since  most  deception 
operations  are  designed  to  reinforce  the  existing  befiefs  and  perceptions  of  the 
deceived,  successful  deception  wffi  continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in  war."‘t01 
Because  human  nature  plays  a  key  role  in  activities  of  this  nature,  it  is  imperative 
that  deception  planners  see  things  from  the  enemy's  viewpoint.  That  is  possible 
if  the  planner  learns  to  think  like  his  adversary.  Understancing  the  enemy's 
thou^  processes  requires  excellent  analysis  of  inteiiigence  and  diligent  study  of 
the  opponent. 

Our  society's  maal  philosophy  and  religious  teachings  may  prevent  us  from 
instinctively  embracing  the  art  of  deception. This  attitude  notwithstancing,  the 
very  openness  of  our  society  is  double-edged.  Althou^  oir  open  society  may 
prevent  us  from  instinctively  thinking  about  deception,  our  enemies  may  see  this 
as  a  vulnerability  and  tend  to  relax  their  guard  to  our  use  of  deception.  Such 
relaxation  aids  our  deception  efforts  simply  because  the  enemy  thinks  we  are 
incapable  of  planning  and  executing  effective  deception.  The  resulting  paradox 
is  that  "the  mae  one  has  a  reputation  for  honesty  -  the  easier  it  is  to  lie 
convincingly." 

Clausewitz  noted  that  deception  is  more  appeating  to  a  weaker  force  than  to 
onethatissfrong.104  A  caveat  can  be  added  that  deception  is  equally 
appealmg  when  the  enemy  situation  is  unclear  or  when  the  commander  desires 
to  minimize  casualties.  The  former  was  seen  in  Fortitude  South,  while  the  latter 
was  evident  in  the  Desert  Storm  operation  m  the  Persian  Gulf.  Sfrong  states 
often  assume  that  victory  is  assured  and  rarely  use  deception. In  1973,  the 
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Israelis  experienced  the  fallacy  of  a  superiority  complex  that  prevented  proper 
planning.  Plannmg  in  the  U.S.  Army  frequently  demonstrates  similar 
shortcomings.  Too  often,  commanders  tfui  staffs  concentrate  on  a  single  course 
of  action  instead  of  multiple,  but  related  courses  of  action. 

These  reasons  for  misusing  or  ignoring  deception  planning  do  not  change 
the  basic  fact  that  our  doctrine  is  essentially  sound,  but  underutiized.  Let  us 
review  our  criteria  for  effective  deception  planning.  Such  planning; 

1.  Requires  centralized  control  and  coordmation. 

2.  is  possible  only  with  tiiaough  preparation. 

3.  Must  be  logical. 

4.  Should  confirm  suspicions  akeady  present  in  the  enemy's  mind. 

5.  Targets  the  enemy  decision  maker. 

6.  Maintain  security. 

The  U.S.  Army  has,  in  recent  years,  made  efforts  to  revitalize  deception  planning. 
In  1389,  in  an  effort  to  bring  deception  planning  to  the  forefront,  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRAOCX)  transferred  proponency  for  deception  from  the 
Intefligence  Center  and  School  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona  to  the  Combined  Arms 
Center  (CAC)  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.^^  This  move  was  also  tadt 
recognition  that  mititary  deception  exists  to  support  military  operations. 

Deception  is  a  function  of  operations  and  inteliigence,  but  the  operational  side 
must  take  the  lead  in  its  planning.  It  is  sigiificant  that  the  Army  did  not  shift 
proponency  to  either  the  Armor  or  Infantiy  Schools,  maneuver  branches 
habitually  associated  with  operations.  By  giving  deception  proponency  to  CAC, 
TRADOC  signafled  that  a  centi^  controKing  and  coacfnating  headquarters  is 
required  to  ensure  that  deception  is  part  of  the  Army's  overall  operations  doctrine. 
A  shift  in  proponency  does  not  mean  deception  is  solely  an  operations  function. 
Inteffigence  is  critical  to  determining  the  enemy's  mind-set.  As  with  aH  planning, 
deception  rmist  be  fuUy  coordmated  with  all  staff  members.  The  shift  in 
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proponency  also  does  not  absolve  TRAOOC  schools  of  the  responsibility  to 
incorporate  deception  planning  into  their  respective  curricula.  By  inculcating 
deception's  value  into  its  education  process,  the  Army  can  develop  leaders  who 
understand  that  deception  is  mae  than  a  si^>sidiary  function. 

Deception  planning  Is  complex  and  often  resource  intensive.  While  such 
things  as  decoys  are  simple  and  often  effective,  the  plan  for  their  use  wHI 
normaHy  be  very  detailed.  Planning  a  deception  without  adequate  resources 
runs  the  risk  of  being  transparent  to  the  enemy  and  wasting  valuable  assets. 
Thorough  preparation  of  deception  plans  requires  an  understandmg  of  the 
operational  commander's  plan.  The  important  question  underlying  deception 
planning  is  '...what  do  you  want  the  enemy  to  ab7  and  never  what  do  you  want 
him  to  The  ultimate  goal  of  preparation  is  to  change  the  enemy's 

behavior,  not  his  attitude.  Preparation  of  this  sort  was  a  major  tenet  of  Sun  Tzu, 
Clausewitz,  and  Uddelt  Hart.  The  meticulous  level  of  detail  evident  in  the  plans 
for  Operations  Mincemeat  and  Fortitude  South  are  testimony  to  the  validity  of 
their  theory. 

Deception  that  is  not  wen  planned  will  be  apparent  to  the  enemy  and  useless 
to  the  friendly  commander.  Deception  operations  can  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
commanders  if  they  acqure  an  importance  of  their  own  and  pose  a  real  threat  to 
the  enemy. UddeN  Hart  determined  that  deception  plans  must  contain 
enou^  truth  to  appear  logical  to  the  enemy.  Deception  plans  should  support  the 
operations  plan  and  pose  a  viable  threat  m  their  own  right.  Operations  Fortitude 
North  and  South,  as  wen  as  Operation  Zeppetin.  were  plausible  operations  plans 
that  could  not  be  ignored  by  the  Germans.  FM  90-2  emphasizes  the  use  of 
brwKhes  »kI  sequels  as  deceptions  because  they  are  realistic  enough  that  they 
must  be  considered  by  enemy  planners. 
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Based  on  his  intelligence  reports,  the  enemy  will  be  predisposed  to  certain 
beliefs  about  friendly  operations.  Deception  plans  should  aim  to  reinforce  those 
beliefs.  Remember  that  the  goal  is  to  change  the  enemy's  behavior  and  not  his 
attitude.  Most  successful  deception  operations  do  not  try  to  change  the 
perceptions  of  the  intended  victims  -  they  instead  reinforce  and  capitalize  on  his 
existing  perceptions.1^  Sun  Tzu  and  Liddell  Hart  spoke  of  the  need  to  reinforce 
the  enemy's  preconceived  notions.  This  goal  was  evident  in  each  of  the 
historical  examples  we  examined  and  is  a  major  tenet  of  our  deception  doctrine. 

A  deception  plan  that  is  thoroughly  planned  and  based  on  enemy  suspicions 
already  present  will  be  more  likely  to  appear  logcal  to  the  enemy  decision 
maker. 

The  enemy  decision  maker  must  be  the  deception  target.  Persons  of  lesser 
stature  may  influence  the  enemy  hierarchy,  but  only  one  individual  can  decide 
enemy  policy  and  action.  That  individual  may  be,  as  have  seen,  the  head  of 
state  and,  on  occasion,  the  military  commander. 

The  need  to  maintain  security  is  evident  in  all  successful  deceptions.  In 
discussing  British  deception  planning  in  World  War  II,  Dennis  Wheatley  wrote  that 
Ml  5  decided  early  in  the  war  that  "as  few  people  as  possible  should  be  allowed 
to  know  the  deception  plan."1  ^0  In  an  age  of  "You  Are  There"  media  coverage,  it 
is  tempting  to  befieve  that  deception  security  is  impractical.  It  is  instructive, 
however,  to  remember  that  Winston  Churchill  frequently  approved  deception 
plans  that  fooled  both  enemy  and  friendly  press  corps  and  military  units. 

The  previously  listed  oriteria,  while  not  a  panacea,  provide  a  constructive  tool 
for  planning  deception  at  the  operational  level  of  war.  Campaign  plans,  while 
broad  in  natire,  are  idealty  suited  for  integrated  deception  planning.  Such 
planning  should  be  centrally  contoNed.  To  ensure  coadnation,  deception 
planning  should  become  part  of  the  staff  estimate  process.  In  this  way,  it  is 
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conadered  throughout  the  totality  of  the  staff  arid  does  not  become  a  mere 
adjunct  to  the  operations  plan. 

Thaough  preparation  is  as  critical  to  deception  plws  as  it  is  to  operations, 
logistics,  or  any  other  plans.  Meticulous  attention  to  detail  will  allow  us  to  use 
technology  to  our  benefit  in  plannkig  deception.  Technology  expands  the 
potential  of  deception  in  the  areas  of  electronics  and  Psychological  Operations 
(PSYOPS).  Electronic  deception  becomes  inaeasingly  important  in  campaigns 
^t  are  so  reliant  on  radios  and  digital  information. 

The  phased  nature  of  campaigns  fits  neatly  with  the  goal  of  having 
deceptions  that  are  sequential  and  that  support  the  operations  plan.  Use  of  a 
campaign's  branches,  sequels,  and  logistics  plan  for  deception  operations  helps 
the  deception  appear  logical.  Because  branches,  sequels,  and  logistics  plans 
are  executable  in  their  own  right,  they  enhance  the  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
enb.ny  decision  maker.  At  the  operational  level,  advanced  technology  may 
prevent  the  secret  massing  of  forces,  but  the  enemy  csui  be  deceived  by  the 
location  and  composition  of  sustainment  bases.  Knowing  that  large  formations 
are  inextricably  linked  to  their  logistics  centers,  the  enemy  will  look  for  a 
sustainment  buikkip  to  ascertain  the  friendly  line  of  operation.  By  building 
notional  sustainment  bases,  it  may  be  possible  to  deceive  the  enemy  long 
enough  that  he  is  unable  to  react  in  a  timely  manner.  Under  such  conditions, 
operational  surprize  can  be  achieved. 

Absolute  plarming  security  will  inaease  the  effectiveness  amd  potential  pay¬ 
off  of  the  deception  plan.  By  extension,  the  chances  for  operational  success  will 
also  inaease.  These  criteria,  then,  provide  a  framework  for  enhancing  the 
planning  of  operational  deception.  Theory,  history,  and  doctrine  demonstrate  the 
vakie  of  deception  as  a  face  multiplia.  Even  in  an  age  of  satellite  technology, 
"...deception  will  always  remain  an  integ’al  part  of  all  military  activity."111 
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Although  our  current  military  doctrine  daws  heavily  from  Clausewitz,  it  is 
important  that  we  heed  the  lessons  of  other  theorists  as  well.  In  the  field  of 
deception.  Sun  Tzu’s  teachings  may  be  more  applicable  than  those  ol 
Clausewftz.  Sun  Tzu  recognized  that  practical  deception  is  limited  only  by  the 
imagination  of  the  planners.  "If  Sun  Tzu  were  siive  today  he  might  conclude  that 
the  pluralistic  and  demoaatic  government  of  the  West  are  the  ones  susceptible 
to  the  art  of  warfare  as  he  envisioned  it."112  jo  avoid  being  deceived,  one  must 
first  understand  how  to  deceive.  Our  deception  doctrine  is  sound  and  firmly 
rooted  in  theory  and  history,  it  is,  however,  g-ossiy  underutilized.  The  U.S.  Army 
must  teach  and  train  deception  planning  at  each  stage  of  a  leader's 
development.  For  our  use  of  operational  deception,  it  is  necessary  to  influence 
behavior  aod.  attitude.  In  so  doing,  we  can  ensure  the  continued  effective 
planning  of  deception  first  employed  by  Joshua  against  the  army  of  Ai. 
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